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7. In what continental libraries do you think it probable that 
some of them may be found ? 

8. What original Welsh books, or what books, relative to 
Welsh literature, in any language, do you know to be pub- 
lished? 

9. Do you know any Pennillion not yet published ? 

10. Do you know of any species of Welsh composition, poe- 
tical or musical, corresponding with that called " Glee " in Eng- 
lish, or which is known by the name of " Caniad tri," or, 
" Caniad pedwar?" 

11. Can you exhibit to the Society any old Welsh tunes, 
sacred or otherwise, not yet published ? 

12. What Welsh books, and books on Welsh literature, 
already published, and now become scarce, do you think merit 
to be republished ? 

The proceedings, above enumerated, with those of the Eistedd- 
fod noticed in the first number of the Cambro-Briton, embrace 
every thing publicly known to have been accomplished by the 
Cambrian Society with respect to the paramount objects of the 
institution *. But, as the regular establishment of the provincial 
meetings is about to take place, a general co-operation throughout 
Wales, in this laudable aim, may now be anticipated. And the 
union of rank and talent, comprehended in this Society, affords 
the best ground for hoping, that this co-operation will be 
effective. * # * 

WELSH CHURCH IN LONDON.— As long as the present 
salutary connection shall exist in this country between its civil 
and ecclesiastical establishments, as long as the security of our 
national church shall be deemed essential to the welfare of our 
political institutions, the growth of religious schism must be ad- 
mitted to be an alarming evil. Even in a political light this must 
be granted ; but when we view our established church with refer- 
ence to the unaffected piety of its doctrines, to the sublime lan- 
guage in which it inculcates them, and to the generally exem- 
plary conduct of its professors, it assumes a far stronger claim 

* At least this is all, that hag come to the Editor's knowlege. He avails 
himself, however, of this opportunity to observe, that any intelligence, re- 
lating to the Cambhian Society , whether with reference to its general prin- 
ciples or to its particular operations, will always be acceptable to the pages 
of the Cahseo-Britoh. 
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on our protection, combining, as it thus does, with its temporal 
blessings the most consolatory earnest of those that shall be 
eternal. For these reasons it becomes indispensibly incumbent 
on the guardians of our national religion to omit no opportunity 
of promoting its cause. Religious dissension has of late years 
been making gigantic strides, and perhaps in no portion of 
Great Britain more formidably than in Wales. A variety of un- 
toward causes have conspired to produce this lamentable result ; 
and, among these, the introduction of English Ministers, and 
the neglect of the Welsh language by the native clergy, may 
be considered the most prominent. But these abuses, of which 
a more appropriate notice may be taken hereafter, are confined 
to the Principality. The object of this article is to invite the 
attention of the higher classes in Wales, and especially of such 
as are Members of the Legislative, to a similar evil aflecting 
their countrymen resident in London, — the want of a Welsh 
Church. 

Strange indeed must it be considered, that, whilst every 
foreign nation of Europe, of every various persuasion, has its 
places of worship, in its own language, in this metropolis, the 
Welsh alone, professing the same religion and living under the 
same laws, should be excluded from such a privilege. Yet this 
is literally the fact : and unaccountable is the apathy, that can 
witness it and make no exertion to remove the disgrace. The 
number of Welsh, resident in London, has been estimated, from 
a probable calculation, at about fifty thousand. And of these it 
is not at all unreasonable to presume, that one-fifth, considering 
the fresh accession almost daily received from the country, are 
acquainted with no other than their vernacular tongue, at least, 
in no degree adequate to the purposes of receiving religious 
edification. What must be the unavoidable consequence, but 
that they are absolutely driven either to the meeting-houses of 
the Dissenters, or else to the deplorable alternative of abandon- 
ing their sacred duties altogether ? But the Welsh are of a pious 
disposition : and, when they tend to extremes, it is to fanaticism 
rather than to irreligion. 

Such being the incontrovertible facts, it becomes imperative 
upon those, who watch over the religious interests of Wales, to 
use their most zealous endeavours to suppress so serious a mis- 
chief. An excellent opportunity presents itself in the bill re- 
cently introduced into Parliament for the erection of new 
churches. And to no purpose could its operation be so benefi- 
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dally applied as to this. Nor could the Legislature, upon a 
proper representation, shrink from the performance of a duly 
obviously embracing, in so close an union, the sacred and polir 
tical interests of the country. And there can be no doubt, that 
the inhabitants of Wales, if required, would contribute their 
liberal aid to the measure. The best interests of our Established 
Church would, thus be served in a most important instance ; a 
rational piety would supply, in the minds of thousands, the 
place of fanaticism : and the cause of schism, now unopposed 
amongst the Welsh inhabitants of the metropolis, would no 
longer triumph in an undisputed ascendancy. *»* 

EDUCATION IN WALES.— It would be difficult to name 
any topic more worthy of attention, than the system of education 
adopted in a country. So much of the prosperity of a people in 
the aggregate depends on the moral character of its individual 
members, that it must be superfluous to insist on the policy of 
cultivating the latter with all possible care. And of such import- 
ance have early impressions ever been esteemed in this view, that 
their influence on a man's future life has passed into a proverb in 
all languages. Hence the momentous interest of public educa- 
tion: and it cannot be unbecoming the Cambro-Briton to no- 
tice this subject as it has relation to Wales. 

Of public schools, — such, it is meant, as are dedicated to the 
higher branches of education, — there are fewer, perhaps, in the 
Principality than in any other equal portion of this kingdom. And 
even of inferior schools, that are not under the immediate contronl 
of the Dissenting interest, the number is proportionably limited. 
Indeed the Dissenters have, of late years, evinced a zeal, in this 
respect, which was worthy of emulation elsewhere. And, if the 
friends of the Established Church have any desire to attach the 
rising generation to their cause, they can not too soon counteract 
the influence of the institutions here alluded to by the establish- 
ment of others on their own principles. Lancaster's system has, 
it is believed, been pretty generally adopted ; but it is to be 
feared, that in most cases the schools grounded upon it have a 
tendency to perpetrate a spirit of hostility to our national 
church, if not, indeed, to engender consequences still more inju- 
rious. For, whatever may be the merits of this system, it cer- 
tainly wants that of an early direction of the inexperienced 
mind to those sound and pure doctrines, which form the acknow- 
leged and glorious distinction of our religion. Yet, in some in- 



